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IT MUST BE DONE—IT CAN BE DONE 


N November 22, 1903, Pope Pius X, of saintly mem- 

ory, published his “Instruction on Sacred Music’’: 

“We do publish, motu proprio and with certain 

knowledge, Our present instruction to which, as to 

a juridical code of sacred music, We will, with the 

fulness of Our apostolic authority, that the force of law be given, 
and We do by Our present handwriting impose its scrupulous ob- 
servance on all."’ That sounds pretty much like: It must be done! 
But was it done? We find the answer given by Pius XI twenty- 
five years later in his Apostolic Constitution, Divini cultus sancti- 
tatem (December 20, 1928): ““We have to deplore that, in cer- 
tain regard, the very wise rules of Pius X have not been completely 
applied, nor have we gathered from them the hoped-for fruits’’! 


Does Pius XI, realizing its meagre results, repeal the Motu 
proprio of Pius X? Far from it. If it has not succeeded, it is either 
because it has not been tried, or else has not been tried rightly. 
‘ The Pope, therefore, puts a few more teeth in the law. “Applying 
the experience of these twenty-five last years, it seems opportune to 
make some additions, in order that the clergy and people may 
more conscientiously obey the rules and prescriptions, which ought 
to be religiously and inviolably observed in the universal Church.”’ 
Rome has none of those “‘noble experiments’’ ending in repeal. But 
it was a failure! Let Pius XI answer: ‘“Wherever the rules laid 
down have been applied with care, one has seen the beauty of this 
exquisite art revived, and the religious spirit reflowering splendid- 
ly.”” No medicine, however good, can cure you if you leave it un- 
opened on the shelf. 
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The truth is: the Motu proprio has not failed us; it is we 
who have failed it. But we may just as well make up our minds 
and roll up our sleeves: the law has come to stay: Roma locuta 
est. It binds in conscience. Some may try to salve their conscience 
by the principle that no one is bound to do the impossible. True, 
but it is equally true that God never commands the impossible, and 
neither does the pope, who speaks in God’s name. Furthermore, the 
parable of the servants entrusted with talents at the rate of 5-2-1 
might remind us that whenever we have tried our best we have 
fulfilled the law to the satisfaction of the Master. The servant who 
gained two talents was rewarded even as the one who made five. It 
is only the fellow who made nothing, because he did not try, who 
was punished. 


In every diocese, pastors are entrusted with parishes at the 
ratio 5-2-1. In the big churches (the fives), the liturgy can and 
should be carried out in all its splendor. But God is not less pleased, 
and His law is equally well fulfilled, by the pastor in the small 
country parish (the one), who with his two or four altar boys 
carries Out, the best he can, the ceremonies prescribed for small 
churches. When some thirty-five years ago, in the forests of Cen- 
tral Africa, assisted by two black-faced, barefooted altar boys, | 
celebrated Mass, before a half-naked, raggedy congregation, I was 
as near to the spirit and the letter of the Motu proprio as the saint- 
ly Pope Pius X could expect, and the Lord was certainly as much 
pleased with the crude but heartfelt chant of my negroes as with 
the perfectly artistic singing of the Sistine Choir. If I were to voice 
an opinion as to which choir better ‘‘penetrated heaven,’ I might 
even throw my vote to the ‘massa nigra."’ Pectus est quod disertos 
facit: eloquence comes from the heart. The Master does not expect 
five talents, when He puts you at the ratio one. So, why be dis- 
couraged? Why say it cannot be done, when we know that the 
good Lord demands and rewards our efforts, not our success? Only 
the plantare and the rigare, the planting and the watering, are our 
contribution; the incrementum, the increase, and the success are His. 


In this, like in everything else: In medio stat virtus. It is not 
right to be more Catholic than the pope. There are fanatics who 
forget that Gregorian chant, although the principal and the first, 
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is not the only music of the Church. Pope Pius X recommends and 
to a certain extent commands the study and rendering of classical 
polyphony and modern music that is truly religious. Thank God, 
the era of good music has not been declared closed like the era of 
public revelation. Truth is straight and free from exaggeration, like 
a highway between two ditches. To get somewhere, keep on the 
road and avoid the ditch, on both sides. 


This article will only consider the question of Gregorian 
chant and try to answer the question: Can it be introduced in small 
parishes? In city parishes, of course, it is relatively easy, considering 
the many facilities; but in the country? Answer: Yes. Maybe you 
will not have a Father Finn’s choir; but Sticksville Center is not 
New York City. Remember the ratio 5-2-1. There are certain dif- 
ficulties you will not have to contend with in the country, which 
threaten to drive a desperate choirmaster over the top—of the 
bridge. From long experience with choirs, I dare say: Deliver us 
from ‘‘trained voices.’’ I mean men and especially ladies who have 
taken singing lessons. They may be all right for concert and opera 
singing, but they are useless and positively harmful in a Gregorian 
choir. They need a special diet of solos, and solos are not on a 
Gregorian menu; anonymity is the staple food with us. Now, can 
a star remain anonymous? Thank heaven, soon they become 
“shooting-stars,’’ going as fast as they come. Don’t call them 
back! Country pastors, don’t complain about lack of good voices, 
if that is what you mean. You don’t know how fortunate you are. 
O fortunatos nimium! Remember, as a first principle in church 
music, the music is for the words. They are all-important. In 
operatic music the words are for the music; who ever cared for the 
words of the libretto? Gregorian chant is modulated speech, it is 
musical prayer, but above all it is prayer which, like incense, as- 
cends in the presence of God. The words are the incense, and the 
music is the censer. The censer may be of gold or silver, of brass, 
or even, for lack of anything better, a tin can (I remember swing- 
ing one), but the incense must be pure and sweet; for the incense 
mounts up to God, while the censer remains below. 


How many times do we find priests in small parishes who 
are afraid; they fear ‘‘not to succeed.’’ Cut bono? What's the use? 
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How many excellent things that should and could have been done 
have been left undone and untried on that score? Why don’t we 
priests get a hold on ourselves and start with the motto, Placebo 
Domino? We will succeed if we begin and keep going; there and 
there alone is the key, the secret of achievement. Try! Suppose we 
say: I am going to conform to the orders of the pope; I am going 
to put my church on a liturgical plan; I am going to have “‘liturgi- 
cal worship in a liturgical church.”” What is the first and principal 
thing required? You need no thing: you need somebody. What you 
need is (1) a “‘liturgical’’ pastor, (2) a “‘liturgical’’ pastor, and 
(3) a “‘liturgical” pastor. That is all that is necessary for a good 
start, which will end with a complete success. Three in one, the 
funiculus triplex that cannot be broken easily; the driving power 
that will put in motion the whole machinery. But the choirmaster, 
an organist, the singers, etc.? Never mind. First of all, have the 
steam up. That is the “‘quaerite primum,’’ the rest must follow. 
Not all priests are musical, but all priests are supposed to be litur- 
gists, just as much as they are theologians and moralists. Our God 
is a king; every church is a royal palace, and every palace has its 
major-domo, who is the priest. Liturgy is the etiquette of God's 
palace, and if anybody should know court etiquette, it is the offi- 
cer in charge, the major-domo. Every point of etiquette enhances 
the majesty of the king; a breach of etiquette is a serious matter at 
a royal court. Punctual observance of the rules of etiquette in the 
church is a great act of faith; it is far from being the mark of a 
small mind or an extremist; it prevents the dreadful effects of that 
familiarity which breeds contempt. Only those belittle the letter of 
the liturgy for whom the spirit of it is a dead letter. Knowing his 
liturgy and loving the beauty of God’s house, intertus exteriusque, 
how will the priest go about making his church “‘liturgical’’? Pius 
XI speaks of applying the rules with care; that means not only 
in every detail, but with prudence and judgment. As someone said 
in this periodical not long ago: maybe there has been too much 
‘moving and removing” in the name of the liturgical movement. 
Well, it is young and alive, vita est in motu. When it grows older 
and wiser, it will naturally adopt the slow-motion process. If you 
want a liturgical choir, have a liturgical church; it creates an at- 
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mosphere; it is a good foundation to build on. A point not seldom 
overlooked is that the reform of the chant, like all other liturgical 
reforms, is part of a plan—means to an end—not an end in itself. 
The whole plan, the end, is promoting the glory of God, through 
more appropriate, more dignified worship. “‘Recedant vetera, nova 
sint omnia’’ was not meant for removing church furnishings. If 
necessary to remove some intruders, let it be done without ruinous 
expense to the parish or useless irritation of the parishioners. Ap- 
ply the rules with care and remember that “‘quantum potes, tan- 
tum aude’; going the limit, might mean the ‘‘end”’ of the liturgi- 
cal movement, in a bad sense. 


A second step, more important than the “‘liturgical church,”’ 
is to form a liturgical congregation. Jgnoti nulla cupido. You can- 
not love what you know not. How our Catholic people are sitting 
up and taking notice, when from the pulpit comes to them the 
simple, clear explanation of things they have seen and done for 
years and never understood. The calender, the vestments, the Mass 
—everything in the church is full of divine truth and beauty: 
but it was deaf and mute; it was inarticulate for the faithful. A 
savior, in the person of the liturgical priest, pronounces the “Eph- 
pheta,’’ and suddenly all becomes alive, articulate. Everything ir 
the church announces and proclaims the glory and goodness of 
God. Any priest who wants to transform his parish may try it. 
Three books have been of great value to me: The Mind of the 
Missal, by Father Martindale, S.J., Living with the Church, by 
Dom Otto Haering, O.S.B., and The Liturgy of the Mass, by Dr. 
Parsch. Explain the liturgy, and the congregation not only will 
accept, but will demand a liturgical choir. Gregorian chant, even if 
not perfectly rendered, will be for them the official prayer, the 
precious heirloom of the Church. The people will understand that 
they go to church to worship God, not to be entertained. They 
will not call any more for violins or any other of those intruders 
that steal their attention away from God, robbers making of the 
house of God a den of thieves instead of a house of prayer. There 
will be no need of keeping people interested with hymns during 
low Mass, or with the rosary; they will pray the Mass or sing 
the Mass. 
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Now that we have a liturgical church and a liturgical con- 
gregation, it will be easy to have a liturgical choir. Old timers may 
find it hard, but for quite a number of years past a good course in 
Gregorian chant has been taught in the seminaries, and younger 
priests have no excuse. The pastor will then start his quest for a 
good choirmaster; and let us suppose he is fortunate enough to 
find that ‘‘rara avis,’ is his task finished? May he say to his choir- 
master: ‘“You take care of your end of the church, and I will take 
care of mine’’? The priest is responsible for the whole church, and 
is not free to abdicate. He has no right to give a free hand to the 
sisters around the altar or to the altar boys in the sanctuary or to 
the singers in the choir-loft. It is all divine service and, therefore, 
the priest’s business; to take care of it is not undue interference, it 
is his plain duty. It can all be done without laying down the law. 
Let there be law by all means; our people are most willing to ac- 
cept a government of law, especially the law of God. The trouble 
starts when there is government of ‘“‘man,”’ and when the ‘‘gov- 
ernor’’ puts himself above the law. Be a master, not a boss. Few 
laymen, even though they be choirmasters, are liturgists; therefore 
the priest is indispensable to a liturgical choir—necessitate medit, 
not only praecepti. The sensible choirmaster understands that he 
cannot work without the pastor. Maybe the priest cannot carry 
a tune, but he carries the burden of the whole divine worship in 
his church, per se aut per alios. He must be the leader of all, the 
pastor gregis. 


Be it ever so humble, the little parish church, with its fur- 
nishings poor but in good taste, with its congregation small in 
numbers but great in piety, is a paradise on earth. It is domus Det, 
a house of God for the Father, and porta coeli, the gate of heaven 
for His children. If Pope Pius X, the author of the Motu proprio, 
could come back and see that little country church where the di- 
vine service is carried out digne, attente ac devote, with a smile 
upon his saintly face and a blessing in his big heart he would praise 
the hard-trying pastor for his good work and congratulate him 
upon his real success. Once again, speaking the mind of the divine 
Master, whom he knows at present better than ever before, he 
would say: ‘‘Euge, serve bone et fidelis; you have been faithful in 
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smaller things, you will be placed over bigger ones.'’ That may 
not mean a crozier or a red hat, but something far better, a heaven- 
ly crown: “Intra in gaudium Domini tui—Enter into the joy of 
the Lord.” 

The brave reader who had the courage to wade through this 
lengthy article may be inclined to say: ‘‘How sweet it is to dream 
in the backwoods of Maine, to muse and idly plan.’’ Is it a 
dream? Well, if it was, it has come true. May I be forgiven for 
telling, in all simplicity and sincerity, how I tried it here. Mine 
is an ordinary country parish of some two hundred and fifty fam- 
ilies—laborers, mill-workers with more children than money. 
When I arrived here, a little over eleven years ago, I found an old 
church and school, a small rectory big enough for one priest, and 
a parish debt too old and too big for anyone to keep. Nothing new 
but the pastor, and he was fifty-one, with a fairly long experience 
in mission work, teaching and administration. The choir com- 
prised an organist stone-deaf, a choir-leader whose principal duty 
it was to notify the organist in a sensible way when the celebrant 
had finished his Oremus—a choir-leader with a punch. Last, but 
not least, there was a goodly dozen of singers and songstresses, 
combining in singsong and making up in quantity for what they 
lacked in quality. As the air is excellent in the Pine Tree State, the 
singers had iron lungs, and were perfectly sure of themselves, if 
not so sure of their notes. Rehearsals took place before Christmas 
and Easter; given this momentum they coasted in free-wheeling 
for the rest of the year. In the sanctuary, one could, looking down 
an alley of statues, perceive the altar in the background, as if the 
good Lord, in fear, were hiding behind the sturdy bodyguard of 
His saints. It was all in conformity to the Motu proprio, not of 
Pius X but of someone else. It was easy enough to persuade the 
dear saints to take a back seat and give the Lord a show; they 
gladly consented to be put up to the wall. 

And the choir? The rule was made and enforced that there 
would be rehearsal every week: ‘““Whoever does not attend the re- 
hearsal may not sing on Sunday.”’ Durus sermo, a hard saying, 
and as was to be expected, they started to resign. The good Book 
warns against putting new wine in old skins. From my college 
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days I had always loved and sung Gregorian chant, first from 
the Solesmes, later from the Vatican edition. Knowing what was 
coming, I tried with the school children. And how they took to it, 
like ducks to the water! And were they anxious to sing in the 
church! Before the last of my ‘“‘stars’’ had resigned, the children 
were able to sing the Ordinary of the Mass and chant the Proper 
on a psalm-tone. Gregorian chant, thirty minutes daily, became 
part of the curriculum; nobody excused. The four higher grades 
form the choir or schola; the four lower grades learn the notes 
(Gregorian notation), read Latin, and are grounded in funda- 
mentals. This has been going on for eleven years; they sing all the 
Gregorian masses of the Kyriale, according to the season. The 
Proper is sung in its entirety; on week days some parts, like the 
gradual and offertory, are only chanted. They sing the Office of 
Holy Week, the palms, the ashes, the candles and the processions. 
We sing Vespers every Sunday. It has become a tradition, and it 
is remarkable how even the little ones pick up and remember those 
Gregorian melodies. 


And what about the organist? We do not boast of a pipe 
organ, and if we had one, we would not boast about it. We have 
a simple harmonium, which is sufficient to sustain the singing and 
incapable of oppressing it, as so often the organ does. Singing with- 
out accompaniment is perfection. Our organist, who is also our 
choir-leader and music-teacher, is a young lady of the parish, grad- 
uated from our school, where she learned Gregorian chant. After 
one summer at the Pius X School in New York, to gain prestige, 
she took up the work and relieves me of my daily teaching. A lit- 
tle supervision and a little help occasionally is all there is to do. 
The organist reads Latin and the Ordo, knows her rubrics and 
ceremonies, and is the pride of our school. 


Do the people like it? No, they love it; they don’t want any- 
thing else; they hear with pride the praises given the choir by pass- 
ing tourists. With several hundred, who have graduated from our 
school during these years, it will not be a hard job to have the 
congregation singing the responses at Mass. We are planning this 
year to start full congregational singing—and to pray better, for 
‘Bis orat qui bene cantat.”’ 
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To bear full fruit, the liturgical apostolate should be all- 
embracing, and not concern itself with one special branch. It 
should have a solid foundation—God, the alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the end, the basement and the spire of the church. 
To emphasize only one part is building on sand and courting 
failure. Very true it is that Gregorian chant, architecture, and all 
the liturgical arts, are the product of the ages of faith, not the pro- 
ducers. They are the belles-lettres of a divine language, the language 
in which the Church, the bride of Christ, addresses her divine 
Spouse. Of this language, faith is the A B C, hope is the gram- 
mar, and charity is the literature, the belles-lettres. The liturgy is 
the very masterpiece of charity; it sings in words and ceremonies 
and symbols the love of the bride for her Spouse. Ecclesia orans is 
the Christian ‘‘Canticle of Canticles.”’ 


J. A. WINNEN 
Fairfield, Maine 
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OESN'T Catholic America owe an apology to St. Paul 
the Apostle for not having observed the nineteenth 
centennial of his conversion at the gate of Damascus? 
Not only in Rome and Italy, but in other Catholic 
centers of Europe, special celebrations have taken place 
on or about January 25, interesting accounts of which appeared 
in European papers and periodicals. Why is it that we over here, 
every now and then, fail to observe Catholic events of importance? 
For example, how little we make of the anniversary of the coro- 
nation of our Holy Father, the vicar of Christ, the father of Chris- 
tendom, and the first-born among the princes of the earth! But it 
is particularly regrettable that we let pass an event of such magni- 
tude as the nineteenth centenary of “‘the great St. Paul, the vessel 
of election, the preacher of truth, and doctor of the nations in faith 
and truth, through whom all the Gentiles have known the grace 
of God”’ (gradual of January 25). 

What a stirring, in an age of many spiritual ‘‘sit-downers,”’ 
if every Catholic pulpit and the entire Catholic press had pro- 
claimed, in the January days of this year, the spirit, the consecra- 
tion to Christ, and the apostolic labors of the illustrious vessel of 
election whose conversion is, perhaps, the most outstanding miracle 
of the victory of divine grace since the ascension of Him that ac- 
complished it! 

From his sick-bed the ‘‘Fides intrepida,’’ Pius XI, had given 
orders that on January 25 a Pontifical High Mass be celebrated in 
the basilica of Ostia, the “‘port of Rome,’’ where the ‘‘globe-trot- 
ter for Christ’’ landed and whence he journeyed into the Eternal 
City. 

The society known as “‘Collegium Cultorum Martyrum,”’ 
founded in Rome in 1897 for the purpose of promoting the ven- 
eration of the blessed martyrs, the reviving of the ‘‘stational serv- 
ices,’’ particularly those of Lent, and for the furtherance of active 
intelligent participation in the Church’s liturgy, is at present erect- 
ing—as I was informed—four marble stones between Ostia and 
Rome, along the Appian Way, to commemorate the Apostle’s first 
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coming to the center of Christendom. These stones will bear an 
inscription in Latin and Italian narrating St. Paul's arrival as re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles. Indeed, a fitting and perma- 
nent way of keeping the nineteenth centenary of the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus, the persecutor of ‘‘Christ in His brethren,’’ whom 
the victorious hand of the immortal Jesus turned into a ‘vessel of 
election,’’ that he might carry “the glorious name of God’s Only- 
begotten before the kings and powers of this world’’! 

January 25 has passed—but, may this year of jubilee not pass 
before at least every reader of ORATE FRATRES has resolved to fol- 
low the example of the ‘Collegium Cultorum Martyrum,”’ by 
erecting four ‘‘stones,’’ not of perishable marble, but of imperish- 
able gratitude; not between Ostia and Rome (we let the “‘Col- 
legium’’ do that!), but between our hearts and the Heart of our 
Redeemer. And upon these four “‘stones,’’ let him write, not in 
Latin and Italian, but in the language of thankfulness and love, 
the glorious message which Paul delivered to the world, together 
with the spirit, the enthusiasm for Christ, the devotedness to the 
Church and the apostolic labors of the doctor of the Gentiles “‘who 
is truly worthy to be glorified and who merited to possess the 
twelfth throne’ (gradual of the feast). 


I. THE FIRST SPIRITUAL STONE. Inscription: ‘‘Jnstaurare 
omnia in Christo—To incorporate all things in Christ.”’ 

This was Paul's program at the outset of his world-trans- 
forming career. Christ is the /ife and fountain for the life of men. 
In Him we move and have our being. Without Him we are dead. 
‘As many as receive Him, to them He gives power to be made the 
sons of God.’’ All things, therefore, in order to have life, meaning 
and value must be brought into vital contact with Christ, must be 
incorporated into Him who said ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life.” 

This incorporation, as we know, is accomplished principally 
through the sacred liturgy, the reservoir of the life of Christ, from 
which the Holy Spirit ‘‘pumps’’ the redeeming and sanctifying life 
of the Savior into the “body of the Church,”’ into the souls of 
men, giving them never-ending vitality and ever-increasing fruit- 
fulness. No wonder that the ‘Pope of the Liturgy,’’ Pius X, took 
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over this Pauline motto and made it the clarion call of his high- 
priestly efforts toward the spiritual-eucharistic reconstruction of 
Christian society. ‘“To incorporate all things in Christ’’ was the 
soul of every pontifical act between August 2, 1903, when Joseph 
Cardinal Sarto became Peter's successor, until the 20th of August, 
1914, when Christ transplanted the great Pius from this war-torn 
earth into the land of perennial peace. Three months after his coro- 
nation he told the world very plainly how this incorporation was 
to be accomplished, namely, by active participation in the sacred 
mysteries and solemn prayers of the Church, in other words, by 
the liturgy. And he added, and very emphatically so, that this ac- 
tive participation in the liturgy is the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit. But allthis means: “‘incorpora- 
tion into Christ,’’ the life, and the wellspring of our life. 

Such was the program of Pius, and Pius’ program is that of 
Paul. Paul’s world listened and—acted. What did the world of 
Pius do? A sower went out to sow... ! Thanks be to God, “‘hear- 
ers’ and ‘‘teachers’’ of the Church are beginning to take Paul and 
Pius seriously. 


II. THE SECOND SPIRITUAL STONE. Inscription: “Christus 
caput, nos autem membra de membro—Christ is the head, and we 
His members, and members one of another.” 


This is no play on words. It is divine revelation. It is Paul's 
way of expressing in feeble words an inexpressible reality. More 
than one hundred and sixty times “Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
not by the will of man, but by God,”’ proclaims in his fourteen 
letters this sublime truth. How many thousand times he did so 
during the course of his world-mission is known only to the 
Church Triumphant. 

The Church is the ‘“‘body of Christ.’’ And she never failed 
to say so during the nineteen hundred years of her existence. But 
how can we account for the fact that, for almost four centuries, her 
children have forgotten this truth, a truth so fundamental, so con- 
sequential that the Fathers of the Vatican Council declared it to be 
the “‘outstanding nature of the Church, forgotten or ignored by a 
generation lacking in spiritual insight’’? But, ‘‘Deo gratias’’ again! 
Everywhere we see hopeful signs of a return to this ‘‘spiritual in- 
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sight’’ by which men are rediscovering that gladdening truth whose 
rays will drive out a chilling individualism and usher in the spring- 
tide of a holy fellowship in Christ, the head. And how much that 
will mean, spiritually, socially, economically and politically! 

May God speed the day—through the intercession of the great 
Paul—when in every bishop’s house, in every rectory, in every con- 
vent and in every Catholic home there will appear in spiritual let- 
ters this inscription: ‘“We are members of Christ, znd members one 
of another. In this home the bond of Christ’s charity is never vio- 
lated. Whatsoever is done to the brethren of Christ, is done to the 
Lord Himself.’’ Then we shall have “‘social justice’ and “‘joy in 
the Lord,’’ as in the days when an astonished world exclaimed in 
wonder: “‘See, how they love one another!” 


III. THE THIRD SPIRITUAL STONE. Inscription: ‘‘Sacramen- 
tum hoc magnum est . . . in Christo et in Ecclesta—This is a great 
sacrament... in Christ and in the Church.” 

Who has spoken in language more clear-cut of the dignity 
and holiness of the seventh sacrament than the Apostle who under- 
stood so well and taught so enthusiastically the union between 
Christ and the Church? To Paul, “‘through whom all the Gen- 
tiles have known the grace of God,’’ marriage, Christian marriage, 
is a facsimile of the espousals of Christ with the Church. 

The Christian husband is ‘“‘another Christ,’ the Christian 
wife ‘‘another Church.’’ For this very reason the “‘husband is the 
head of the wife,’’ the wife the ‘“‘body of the head.’’ ‘“Therefore, 
as the Church is subject to Christ, so let the wives be to the hus- 
band in all things.’’ Her complete submission to the husband is the 
reenactment and continuation of the Church’s complete submission 
to Christ, in whom there is ‘‘all power in heaven and on earth.”’ 
But this submission of the wife to her husband must find its coun- 
terpart in the perfect love, a love born of sacrifice and unselfishness, 
of the husband for his wife. ‘“Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for her, that He might 
sanctify her, cleansing her by the laver in the word of life; that He 
might present her to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that she should be holy and 
without blemish. So also ought men to love their wives.” 
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What a message for an age of distorted vision and blurred 
lines! Great Paul, teacher of the world, carry your message, God's 
message, into every Catholic home, that husbands and wives of this 
twentieth century may not follow the unphilosophical philosophy 
of the world with its body-culture and flesh-gratification, but learn 
to understand more and more that their union of ‘“‘two in one 
flesh’’ is, above all, a union of “‘two in one spirit,’’ a union of sub- 
mission and love, a concrete expression of the union of Christ and 
the Church, a union which ripens into ‘‘potential members of the 
body of Christ, children of men, who by the waters of regenera- 
tion become children of God, fellow citizens of the saints and mem- 
bers of the household of God’’ (cf. Gruden, The Mystical Christ). 


IV. THE FOURTH SPIRITUAL STONE. Inscription: ‘Ego 
enim sum minimus apostolorum—I am the least of the apostles.” 

The ‘“‘least of the apostles,"’ who considered himself un- 
worthy to be called an apostle, has become the greatest missionary 
in the Church of God! All things were but “‘dung’’ to him. Only 
one thing counted. And, to do that one thing, he gave all he was 
and had: ‘“The supereminent science of Jesus Christ.’ ‘‘Ommia, et 
in omnibus Christus,’’ Christ first, Christ last, Christ always! With 
this spirit, with this consecration, with this humility the ‘‘vessel of 
election”’ went forth even to the uttermost parts of the earth preach- 
ing the science of “Christ crucified’’ and the glad tidings of redemp- 
tion wrought “through the blood of Jesus Christ.’’ And, ‘‘my 
speech and my preaching,’ he added, “‘is not in the persuasive 
words of human wisdom, but in the showing of spirit and power."’ 

All of us, according to the measure of grace received, are called 
to be apostles of Christ. The character of baptism and confirma- 
tion was not given for a decoration, but for apostolic work. But 
apostolic work can be done only by humble souls. ‘‘In humility 
is strength,’ says St. Augustine. Paul has set the example. ‘‘I am 
the least.’’ And he meant it. It was no hunchback humility. Not 
by the ‘‘persuasive words of human wisdom,” not merely by hav- 
ing all sorts of ‘‘credits’ (except one—‘‘the grace of God in me 
hath not been void’’) will Christ’s cause be promoted. We must 
work for Him, not for ourselves; for God’s glory, not for ours. 
‘‘Meditate upon these things,’’ Paul writes to Timothy, ‘‘be wholly 
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in these things, that thy profiting be made manifest to all. Take 
heed to thyself, and to doctrine, be earnest in them. For in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.” 

These are the four “‘stones’’ that we wish to erect to the glory 
of God and in honor of His Apostle, the nineteenth centennial of 
whose conversion the Christian world is celebrating in this year 
of salvation 1937. If we have neglected to bring a worthy jubilee 
gift to God's altar on January 25, let us, with redoubled fervor, 
make the following Offertory oblation on the 29th or 30th of 
June: 

I. For clergy and laity: We shall endeavor to lead a true li- 
turgical life, a life with and for the Church, a life ‘‘that is hid with 
Christ in God,”’ in order to be ever more “‘incorporated into 
Christ.”’ 

II. For the servants of God and His holy people: We are mem- 
bers of Christ, the head; we are members one of another, members 
in whose hearts is burning the fire of Christ’s charity, without 
which we “‘are as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.”’ 

III. For Christian husbands and wives: In the Christian home 
live ‘‘Christ and the Church”’ under the “‘appearances’’ of man and 
woman. Of that we shall be conscious, and, in complete submis- 
sion and perfect love, live that holy union which is “‘so great a sac- 
rament,’’ a union begun at God’s altar, a union that shall keep fresh 
the waters of the holy font and build up the mystical body of 
Christ. 

IV. For young and old: We are apostles of Christ in the 
“showing forth of spirit and power,"’ ‘‘followers of St. Paul, imi- 
tating them who walk according to the example of the Apostle,”’ 
“approving the better things, that we may be sincere and without 
offense unto the day of Jesus Christ.”” ‘““Omnia et in omnibus 
Christus!” 

“‘O God, who didst set up blessed Paul the Apostle to be the 
teacher of all mankind, grant that we, who celebrate [the nine- 
teenth centennial of] his conversion, may be drawn to Thee by 
the example he has left us.”’ 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 

O'Fallon, Missouri 
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ON LITURGICAL REFORMS 


T does not seem that one need call an article “‘courage- 
ous’ when it merely suggests, with all due deference, 
that certain modifications here and there in the lit- 
urgy may be desirable. For so Father Martindale, in 
ORATE FRATRES of April 18, does call the article of 

Dom Roger Schoenbechler in the October 31, 1936, number of 
this same review. Yet, as the latter states very plainly, his article 
only assembles a number of suggestions that have been offered at 
various times and by various persons. It is quite natural that 
thoughts of this kind should arise when one considers seriously the 
present day problem of our public worship. Moreover, his article 
indicates very clearly what limits should be observed when one 
ventures an opinion in regard to liturgical reforms that may seem 
more or less desirable. 





Father Martindale now proceeds to advocate a number of 
modifications in the liturgy; and he says explicity that he is only 
expressing his personal opinions, so that no one, I think, will 
charge him with too great boldness. However, his plea is voiced 
with a degree of urgency that may provoke some objection, as it 
does in the mind of the present writer. The difficulties which Fa- 
ther Martindale points out are no doubt more or less apparent to 
many who still do not desire any hasty or ill-advised solutions. 
Dom Roger has stated several principles which should be kept in 
mind in all discussion of such matters. 


It is true that the frequent repetition of the Our Father in 
the office is not conducive to devout recitation of this sublime 
prayer. On the other hand, there is good reason for maintaining 
the antiphonal structure of the office; it strengthens our sense of 
unity and solidarity in Christ. Revision of textual content is an 
extensive problem and we cannot expect a quick solution; but Fa- 
ther Pius Parsch, for example, has shown us how we may derive 
great profit from the text as it now stands. Great numbers of peo- 
ple manage the missal well enough despite the fact that there are 
double feasts and semidoubles and simples. 
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It is not my wish at present to discuss such matters in detail, 
but rather to object in a general way to all undue haste in pro- 
posals for “liturgical reform.”’ We are well started in a movement 
of liturgical revival which should not be imperiled by a desire to 
change things immediately. Especially, we should be on our guard 
against a disposition to suit the liturgy to modern temporary cir- 
cumstances, a disposition which is apt to manifest itself among 
those who are newly interested in the liturgical revival and who, 
with a limited understanding of it, wish to utilize it for some 
particular and immediate purposes. 


It is in the nature of a revival to provide for the present and 
the future by a study of the past. If we wish to ‘make history,”’ 
let it be in the traditional way by which the Church has made 
history throughout the ages. Our first endeavor should be to ac- 
quire a good knowledge of the objective heritage which the liturgy 
contains. We should not wish to change in haste what we are only 
beginning to revive. Let us take time to learn what the liturgy is, 
and then we shall be in position to judge what adaptations to mod- 
ern circumstances may be desirable—perhaps not so many as we 
first imagined. Father Martindale appears to be somewhat hasty 
and inconsistent when he says that our present liturgy is too difh- 
cult for modern populations, and then tells us how well they do in 
Zululand. Nor need we go so far as that. However, if modern life 
finds the liturgy difficult, is it the liturgy that should be changed? 
Ought we not to adjust ourselves to the liturgy, rather than wish 
to adjust it to our liking? I mean that the process should be that 
way more than the other. I do sympathize with the desire for such 
“reforms” as are a return to the better customs of the past. And I 
think we are capable of more adjustment to the traditional liturgy 
than Father Martindale seems to think possible. People are respond- 
ing in most gratifying numbers to the appeal of the missal and 
breviary, even under the present difficulties and with the limited 
helps that are thus far available in English. No doubt the results 
would be much greater if we had the excellent means and methods 
of popular liturgical education that are provided in German by 
Father Parsch of Klosterneuburg in Austria. Recently one of his 
books has appeared in English translation, The Liturgy of the 
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Mass. Unfortunately it does not sell at a popular price. We need 
a new and large edition at a low cost, strongly recommended to 
our people by bishops and priests and prescribed as a textbook in 
high-schools and colleges. Moreover, Father Parsch is the author of 
a larger work (obtainable in German and French) on the liturgi- 
cal year. Let it be well studied before we decide that the proper 
parts of the Mass are not intelligible to the laity of today. 


Having provided these admirable and thoroughly practical 
aids for the study of the missal, Father Parsch has taken up the 
problem of the breviary. His aforesaid work on the liturgical year 
already contains some treatment of the breviary lessons. He now 
provides an aid for the recitation of the psalms, which make up so 
large a part of the divine office. This is a volume containing the 
ordinary and psalter of the breviary in parallel Latin and German 
columns and supplied with brief analytical paragraphs and head- 
ings which are a great aid to the prayerful use of the psalms. Here 
is a practical instrument, suitable both for clergy and laity and 
capable of making the psalms once more a real force in Catholic 
life. I think it will be admitted that they are not so at present, at 
least not in the United States. Moreover, this is a ‘“‘reform’’ meas- 
ure which does not introduce the slightest change in our present 
liturgy, except, of course, that an English equivalent would re- 
quire a new version of the psalms as well done, if possible, as the 
German one. 


To illustrate further the thought which is in my mind 
throughout the present article, I may refer to one example of 
“liturgical reform’’ which has been proposed now and again, 
namely that the celebration of Mass be changed from the morning 
to an evening hour. There may be some reason for evening Mass 
on certain extraordinary occasions; but why advocate it as a reg- 
ular practice? It has been said that people would be able to attend 
in larger numbers after the day’s work is over. Evidently this 
means the week day Mass. And is it likely that large numbers 
would attend Mass in the evening on week days? Is it only their 
work that prevents them at present? Why not first try to restore 
Vespers—explaining as Father Parsch does the relation between 
Mass and Vespers? As for Sundays, one wonders what precise plan 
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could be arranged for evening Mass on Sundays in large city par- 
ishes where Masses are now celebrated on the hour from six o’- 
clock to noon. One wonders also how the Lord’s Day would be 
spent, with Mass not celebrated until evening? 


However, my purpose in adducing this example is to insist 
that the important question is the Mass itself, rather than the hour 
of its celebration. It is true that the consideration of the most suit- 
able hour must be taken into account. But what does the Mass 
itself mean to us? We will not secure the desired understanding of 
it and active and devout popular participation by a simple mechani- 
cal device such as turning the hands of a clock. The question that 
ought to concern us is how we are to restore a deep and general 
consciousness that the eucharistic Sacrifice is the center and com- 
pendium of the Christ-life in the Church, the continual operation 
of the mystery of our Lord’s death and resurrection which is the 
secret of our redemption and of our life in Him. 


A Mass chart published by The Queen’s Work of St. Louis 
shows in diagram 1) the Mass of the Catechumens, 2) the Mass 
of the Faithful, and 3) the Mass throughout the day—meaning 
by the third part that the Mass is our program of daily life in 
Christ. The same idea is expressed in an article in ORATE FRATRES 
of March 21, ‘“The Ite Missa Est and Catholic Action,”’ in which 
this formula, often regarded as a dismissal, is explained as a mis- 
sion, a sending forth, as our Lord first sent forth His apostles and 
still does send us forth from each Mass. Whether in the morning 
or in the evening, the Mass should fill all our hours and days and 
years. Thus the proper parts of the Mass are not mere casual selec- 
tions but form a continuity throughout the liturgical year, a goodly 
portion of which may now be studied in the recent book of Emili- 
ana Loehr, O.S.B., The Year of Our Lord, with its illuminating 
foreword by Abbot Vonier of Buckfast. Thus also the Hour 
prayers of the breviary will be understood as a prolongation of 
the Mass, and Vespers especially as “‘the evening sacrifice."’ Fa- 
ther Parsch has explained this relation for those who will read 
what he has written. Let me recommend him once more as a type 
of energetic and successful “‘reformer’’—at once progressive and 
conservative—who exemplifies the thought which I have tried to 
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express, namely that instead of wishing to adapt the liturgy to the 
level of modern life, we try to rise, ourselves, to its level. This 
will require some effort, but until we have tried let us not say that 
it is impossible.’ 

Father Martindale tells us that he desires “‘the maximum 
amount of the best sort of prayer.’’ We will all agree with him. 
But this phrase may be regarded from two points of view, the 
objective one and the subjective. Worship is not merely a God- 
ward movement on our part. It is the reciprocal action of God 
and man through Christ. The liturgy is the prayer of the mystical 
Christ. Certainly the largest amount and the best quality of sub- 
jective effort on our part is desirable. And therefore it is desirable 
that the forms of the liturgy be appropriate in some measure to 
our circumstances. But that is not the only consideration. The 
liturgy has also its objective value above and beyond whatever we 
may contribute. To this objective element also its forms must be 
appropriate. And here it is that modern individualistic piety has 
been neglectful, inclining too much to the subjective side. The 
present liturgical revival aims to restore the right balance of the 
objective and the subjective. And as the liturgy regains attention 
there is, I think, a real danger that individualistic piety may seek 
to impose itself and to introduce modifications in the liturgy with- 
out sufficient understanding of its objective nature and without 
due effort to acquire such understanding. 


It is true that at various times in the past the liturgy has 
been ‘‘reformed,’’ but always the process has aimed to safeguard 
the traditional objective heritage. It is also true that at the present 
time some modifications are desirable, but they should be guided 
by the same conservative spirit. There is much that may be said 
in favor of a more liberal use of the vernacular language. But one 
is a bit suspicious of that attitude which declares that the liturgy 
cannot be effective so long as the text remains in Latin. For the fact 
is that much has already been accomplished as the case stands and 
by the use of translations. Moreover, the objection on the score of 


*Compare here the address of Father Cornet, O.F.M., at the Semaine Litur- 
gique of Liége in 1934, published in La Vie Eucharistique de l’Eglise by the Ab- 
bey of Mont César, Louvain. 
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language does not apply, at least not with the same force, as regards 
the clergy and those others who know Latin. They are able to 
manage the ordinary reading of the Latin text. But the profound 
objective content of the liturgy is not so patent on the surface of 
the text that a cursory reading will suffice to reveal it. Hence both 
clergy and laity need the help of a certain sort of literature, the 
amount of which in English is not yet abundant, as a comparison 
with the German and French supply will quickly show. We are 
not well furnished with treatises on the nature of Christian wor- 
ship and on the relations between the liturgy and dogmatic and 
ascetical theology. It is precisely such objective studies that are nec- 
essary before we may undertake to discuss questions of liturgical 
reform. Nor is it easy to understand why our scholars have not 
given more attention to the excellent material that is available in 
the foreign languages. 

The problem of our public worship must not be appraised 
in too simple a fashion. There are those who seem to conceive it 
as a mere matter of getting people to use the missal; and hence the 
feeling that if the text can be simplified they will be able to make 
their way without much ado. Fortunately a more serious attitude 
now prevails in our schools, although strangely it is more appar- 
ent in lower schools than in higher ones. The liturgical revival 
still lags in the places where it ought most to flourish, in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. And the reason seems to lie not in 
the surface difficulties of the present liturgical forms, but in our 
neglect of intensive study of the objective elements of the liturgy, 
the nature of Christian worship, its dogmatic basis and its ascetical 
value, its relation to all phases of Christian individual and so- 
cial life. 

WILLIAM BUSCH 


The St. Paul Seminary 
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THE FUNCTION OF LITURGY IN ESTABLISHING 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


II. THE CONCEPT AND FUNCTION OF “ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION” 


N a previous article’ we have seen that the liturgy 
furnishes the Catholic people at large with a set of 
ideas of the dynamic type required to work a trans- 
formation within the social order. Since the concerted 
Christian action envisaged in these ideas is to be 

achieved principally by the active participation of the faithful in 

the liturgical services, we spontaneously ask, ‘‘Precisely what is 
this active participation?”’ 

Active participation includes, firstly, every bit of reverential 
posture, every gesture, every external act by which a person mani- 
fests his interior devotion. Man, being partly material and partly 
spiritual, is obliged by the natural law to employ his body as well 
as his soul in his worship of God. The actions of his body in turn 
react upon the soul itself. For through them, as Suarez observes 
in commenting upon St. Thomas, the soul itself is stirred to in- 
terior emotions. In this twentieth century of our Christian era 
active participation may mean to alternate with the priest in re- 
citing the Missa recitata, or to join in the singing, or to form part 
of a procession. But if it looks towards social construction it must 
signify something still more, to wit, intellectual participation. It 
requires that as far as possible the people are to understand both 
what the Mass or other liturgical function is, and what the words 
mean which are used in it; that from this rational ground is to 
spring strong Christian emotion which will make it easier for each 
person to employ his will both in making acts of the love of God 
and in resolving to do all in his power to spread His kingdom 
among men. Anything short of all this will not successfully ac- 
complish those more far-reaching objectives of the Holy See in 
fostering present day liturgical activities, particularly those which 
pertain to social reconstruction. 








*Cf. the February issue of this volume, pp. 163-168. 
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Hence it appears that the concept of active participation im- 
plies a fundamentally intelligent participation. Of this the papal 
pronouncements leave no doubt. In the Motu proprio on sacred 
music Pius X calls the liturgy the foremost and indispensable fount 
of the Christian spirit. Such a fount must contain a large intel- 
lectual content, since no man can become a Christian without in- 
struction. If the fount does not afford light to the mind, actual 
grace will not be given as copiously as it otherwise might. Neither 
can a renewal of the Christian spirit in society be accomplished 
without a more widespread knowledge of Christian teaching. 


Other words of this Motu proprio, too, imply that the active 
share of the faithful must be an intelligent participation. Since the 
principal office of sacred music “‘is to clothe with suitable melody 
the liturgical chant proposed for the understanding of the faithful, 
its proper aim is to add greater efficacy to the text, in order that 
through it the faithful may be the more easily moved to devotion 
and better disposed for the reception of the fruits of grace.’’ In 
reading these words we should remember that Pope Pius had 
especially in view the people of Italy, who can gather the gist of 
a Latin hymn more easily than ourselves because their native ton- 
gue is so similar to the ecclesiastical language. A little farther on 
the Holy Father declares that Gregorian chant is to be restored to 
the people that ‘they may take a more active part in the ecclesiasti- 
cal offices, as was the case in ancient times."’ In ancient times the 
people understood the words of the hymns and other liturgical 
texts. Finally he decrees that the liturgical text must be sung “‘al- 
ways in a manner intelligible to the faithful who listen.” 


On these points the mind of Pius XI is in full harmony with 
that of his holy predecessor. Witness Quas primas, in which he af- 
firms his belief that the annual celebrations of the sacred mysteries 
do more to imbue the people with faith than even the weightiest 
documents of ecclesiastical teaching. Faith, in the Catholic sense, is 
an intellectual assent by which revealed truths are believed. Our 
Holy Father emphasizes his meaning by adding that feasts ‘‘im- 
press and teach all the faithful.’’ At the very beginning of Divini 
cultus sanctitatem, the encyclical in which he affirms with Pius X 
that the liturgy is the foremost fount of the Christian spirit, he 
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points out that there is an intimate relation between dogma and 
sacred liturgy. That is why Celestine I decreed: ‘“‘Legem credendi 
lex statuat supplicandi—Let the law of supplication confirm the 
law of believing.’’ He maintains that much of the varied culture of 
the Middle Ages can be traced to knowledge gained from the lit- 
urgy: “Later on, into the churches, where almost all the citizens 
formed themselves into a great choir, came artisans, builders, sculp- 
tors, and even students of letters who were imbued through the 
liturgy with that knowledge of theological matters which today 
shines forth so clearly and which we admire in those remarkable 
monuments of the Middle Ages.’’ He informs us that wherever the 
regulations of Pius X have been diligently put into practice the 
religious spirit has flourished widely ‘‘because the Christian people, 
imbued more deeply with the meaning of the liturgy,’’ has partici- 
pated more zealously in divine service. His words are unmistakably 
clear when he explicitly speaks of the participation of the people. 
“In order that the faithful may participate more actively in divine 
worship . . . it is most necessary that the faithful should take part 
in the sacred ceremonies not as visitors or mute spectators but as 
worshippers thoroughly imbued with the beauty of the liturgy ... ; 
in this happy event, we should not find the people making no re- 
sponse, or only murmurs, to the common prayers recited either in 
the liturgical or vernacular language.’’ The clergy are to labor zeal- 
ously for the liturgical instruction of the people ‘‘since this instruc- 
tion is so closely connected with Christian doctrine.”’ 

Nor are the popes alone in advocating an active participation 
which is fundamentally intellectual. For other prominent promoters 
of the liturgical movement, their loyal subjects, tell us time and 
again that our spiritual life is the better the more actively we partici- 
pate in our holy services with understanding and will. Father Wil- 
liam Busch, for example, was but proclaiming a doctrine dear to 
our Holy Father when he wrote that ‘‘we should clearly under- 
stand that the ideal of the corporate celebration of the Mass im- 
plies much more than the reading of the exact text and the audible 
utterance of certain parts. Pope Gregory the Great tells us that it is 
one thing to read the text and another thing to understand it.’” 


7ORATE FRATRES, vol. vii, p. 10. 
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Yet the intellectual element in active participation, important 
as it is, is not the whole of the matter; it is but the foundation 
from which must spring the strong Christian sentiments and emo- 
tions which properly befit a Catholic man and which lead him 
to make firm acts of the will. Our reigning Holy Father, re- 
alizing this fact full well, makes frequent reference to it in his litur- 
gical pronouncements. The annual celebrations of feasts, he observes 
in Quas primas, imbue the people with faith and spiritual joy. The 
documents of the teaching Church appeal effectively to the mind, 
feasts ‘‘not only to the mind, but to the heart as well, that is, to 
the whole man.”’ This same realization of the value of the emo- 
tions appears in Divini cultus sanctitatem. “‘It is remarkable how 
much from earliest times those noble songs which adorned the 
sacred prayers and liturgical practice contributed to fostering piety 
among the people. .. . At Milan St. Ambrose was charged by here- 
tics with charming the multitudes by his liturgical chants; and 
Augustine, greatly impressed by these, decided to embrace the faith 
of Christ.’ Clearly emotions of this nature can greatly aid public 
worship to accomplish its purpose of moving the will to elicit 
acts of the love of God. The emotions, of course, must have a prop- 
er rational basis, since man’s intellect is the guide of his life, and 
they must always remain under the control of the will. Under these 
conditions they will sharpen the intellect to penetrate the truths of 
our holy religion more deeply and strengthen the will both to live 
them out and to disseminate them for the welfare of the race. In 
brief, the emotions aroused by active participation in public wor- 
ship will furnish the Catholic people with that glowing enthusiasm 
without which a social transformation simply does not take place. 


In regard to drawing profit from the emotions we may well 
take a lesson from a flock of sheep still keeping apart from the fold 
of Christ. To what do the communists owe their successful driving 
power, their crusading spirit? Certainly in large measure to the fact 
that the members of their movement feel that they belong to an 
organization large enough and powerful enough to achieve results. 
This is a feeling so strong that it engenders the will to transform 
society. And what means are used to foster this feeling? Long 
parades on May Day, mass meetings at which communistic songs 
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are sung with gusto, spell binding orations from leaders sparkling 
red—all this begets in the individuals a consciousness of unity in 
a common cause and enables them to sense their solidarity. 

Many incidents can be adduced to show that participation in 
the public worship of the Church has brought no less a conscious- 
ness of solidarity to Catholics. Faithful, steady attendance at holy 
Mass Sunday after Sunday has made our people sense that they are 
not alone in the practice of their holy religion. When one worship- 
per knows that the man kneeling next to him is praying in the 
selfsame words as himself, thrilling to the selfsame truths, living 
them out in daily life, he cannot fail to gain a consciousness of 
solidarity. And the more our people have this consciousness the 
more effective will be their resolution to imbue society with the 
principles of Christ. 

Probably most of us have listened with pleasure, shortly after 
the war, to the stories of soldiers who beamed with joy and holy 
pride as they described the astonishment with which the Protestant 
chaplains witnessed the Catholic doughboys thronging to Mass. 
“What in the world do you Catholics do to get such crowds at 
your service? As far as I can learn, you don’t even pass out cigar- 
ettes."” ““Well, we showed him we believe we have something 
mighty worth while,’ was one private’s gleeful comment. Evi- 
dently participation in public services made this man glow with 
the desire to spread his faith. 

Or, to pass to some more special occasions, let us recall the 
enthusiasm with which one just returned from a Eucharistic Con- 
gress reports what he has seen. Through his whole tale rings the 
note: We showed those anti-Catholics how many we are, how 
strong we are, how we too can be united, all in a common cause. 

Active participation of the faithful in public worship is in- 
deed a jeweled page in the Church’s modern program. Involving 
the intellectual, emotional and volitional participation of the faith- 
ful in the holy mysteries, it is eminently fitted to beget a conscious- 
ness of Christian solidarity which in turn will do much to Chris- 
tianize society. 

GEORGE E. GANSsS, S.J. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE CHANT OF THE CHURCH 


recent article in ORATE FRATRES entitled ‘“The Li- 
turgical Spirit in Reform’ (March 21, 1937, pp. 
209ff.) made some strong statements in regard to 
the present condition of chant in our parishes and 
about the difference between the chant as it is often 
sung and as it ought to be sung. The distinction is a very practical 
one and most widely applicable in our day, things being as they 
are. 





Of course, the chant is primarily the sung prayer of the 
Church, and not first of all music or art. Hence, where congrega- 
tional singing can be introduced to the edification and appreciation 
of good Christians in any parish, liturgical reform and spiritual 
betterment will approve of such introduction even though the 
rendition becomes less perfect technically when sung by a whole 
congregation. In such instances strict criticism about lack of full 
musical perfection, etc., would be picayune and contrary to the 
spirit of the Church and of liturgical reform. Details are never un- 
important; but in such cases we must keep deeper purposes in 
mind. Else we are in danger of not seeing the forest for the trees. 

However, there are unfortunately only too many instances in 
which a criticism based on the above distinction forces itself to the 
fore. While acknowledging the welcome and notable exceptions 
to the following general appraisal, one might sum up the general 
chant situation among us as follows: 

1. In only too many places there is as yet no evidence of striv- 
ing to obey the mind of the Church regarding the use of chant in 
her official services. Christians, whole congregations, are plodding 
along in the old rut as if Pius X, not to mention the present Holy 
Father, had never lived or at least never spoken. One large parish 
last year had an item of $17,000 on its annual statement chalked 
up against the choir. Yet the parish offers an example of what 
church music should not be and is to a great extent officially for- 
bidden to be. This is by no means a case of scandalizing only the 
pusillanimous. 
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2. In too many parishes the entire church music is in the hands 
of a trained music-master who was educated in chant in the pre- 
liturgical-movement days, or who has given his own personal inter- 
pretation and rendition to a chant which he does not understand. 
It still takes only too little travelling about to meet with well- 
intentioned examples of solo-Requiem performances. Usually such 
persons have no suspicion of the true nature of the liturgy or the 
chant. They are living entirely in a subjectivistic and past gen- 
eration in spite of all their good will, devotion to their cause, even 
self-sacrifice. Given the evident good will and the musical ability, 
it would take little time and money to bring the singing closer to 
the mind and law of the Church. Why is the attempt not even 
thought of? 


3. In far too many seminaries, especially also the major ones, 
the teaching of the chant is still in the hands of persons who have 
learned nothing of the better modern and approved interpretation 
of the chant, and who apparently do not see the proper relation 
of the chant to the liturgy, and do not suspect at all that they are 
not ‘‘top-notchers”’ in regard to fulfilling the desires of the Church. 
The only point one can not object to in regard to the work of 
these men is their evident good intention and good faith. An ana- 
logous feature of seminary teaching is the fact that the majority 
of professional instructors of the liturgy still believe that the lat- 
ter is nothing but rubrics and external ceremonies. Needless to say, 
this is by now a scandal to many seminarians who know better 
and who are eager for better direction. There is indeed hope in the 
young. 

4. Among even the properly trained diocesan directors of 
chant there are only too many who are entirely absorbed in the 
chant as such. The chant of the Church seems to be for them an 
end in itself, and they show little or no indication of knowing 
the true nature of the liturgy, or of suspecting that the chant move- 
ment is part and parcel of a wider liturgical movement. To what 
extent this attitude shifts emphasis wrongly in relation to the 
Church’s own worship need not be pointed out here. 

All this is a great drawback to the true aims of the liturgical 
movement in general and its aims in regard to the chant in particu- 
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lar, fot it necessitates the expenditure of too much energy on the 
mere task of a proper restoration of the ancient chant. For such 
restoration will undoubtedly be only the first half of a genuine 
liturgical movement as far as the chant is concerned. Once we have 
restored the older chant in its true spiritual beauty, the further 
task will still remain. That is the task of sifting out and eliminat- 
ing, and at the same time of further developing this chant in ac- 
cordance with the temper of our Christian minds, but always in 
terms of the basic principles of the historical chant and of the lit- 
urgy. Only after the chant is first of all again restored as a living 
thing can we expect it also to grow and develop. This second task 
will come of itself, once the true Christian spirit has taken wide 
root among us. 


In the meantime the task of restoring the traditional chant is 
still in its very beginnings, much more so than it should be. For 
nowadays no one professionally interested in it has an excuse for 
not being able to learn. Not to speak of the new departments and 
schools of chant that are being organized in various universities, 
there is the pioneer institution of Pius X School of Liturgical Mu- 
sic, centering in New York, and having several summer school 
branches in other cities. The Pius X School has for years given a 
splendid example of wholehearted devotion to the cause of the 
chant. Its renditions are not only musically of very high perfection, 
but the all-pervading spiritual quality of the chant is insisted on 
at all times. The teachers graduated from the school are fully 
equipped in every way for teaching the chant in our schools or 
parishes. Add to this the important economic factor, that many 
of the worst offenders in regard to church music are spending mon- 
ey on it which in many cases would go farther if used in the hiring 
of good chant teachers, and we can only say of such persons in the 
words of St. Paul, ‘‘they are inexcusable.” 


Where there is a will there is a way, said the old proverb. 
Unfortunately this can not be turned around. For the way is there; 


it is seemingly the will that is lacking. 
V.M. 

























THE APOSTOLATE 
+ INSTAURARE:-OMNIA:IN:CHRISTO+ 


WITH OUR For those who endeavor to base their spiritual lives 
READERS on the life of the mystic Christ as it is re-presented 
in the annual cycle of the liturgical year, the post- 
Pentecostal season may seem barren in comparison to the wealth 
of spiritual treasure offered by the Advent-Pentecost period. The 
nativity of her Spouse, His passion and resurrection, His sending 
of the Spirit, these are the tremendous events which the Church re- 
lives during the first half of the year. Through them she was his- 
torically brought into being and celebrating their mystical renewal, 
she “‘renews her youth as the eagle”’ at the very sources of the super- 
natural life. The time after Pentecost is dominated by no such 
eventful celebrations. It is a gradual evolving of the vital union 
with Christ effected by the previous period; it is a time of quiet 
growth in Christ until the perfect reunion with Him at the 
parousia. 

Wedded to Christ at the Paschal feast, and granted her prom- 
ised dowry at Pentecost, the grateful Church now carries on the 
work of redemption which He entrusted to her. She has received 
so much that during these twenty-four weeks or more she does not 
need any further incentives in the form of numerous stirring feasts, 
of ‘‘climaxes’’ in her supernatural growth. Each Sunday is like a 
quiet anniversary of her spiritual marriage with Christ at Easter; 
and in her liturgical texts for the respective Sundays, like a happy 
bride and mother she reminds her children of the great day and 
instructs them how to live as worthy offspring of so marvelous 
a union. 

Each Sunday is, furthermore, a memorial of Pentecost. Her 
dowry, or her wedding presents, received on that day were such 
that the Church was unable to do justice to their munificence in the 
brief space of one single day, or even of an octave of days. Hence, 
on these twenty-four Sundays she joyfully considers the various 
items separately, first this one, then the other, as the Spirit moves 
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her. That is, there is apparently no preconceived order in the ar- 
rangement of her prayerful reminiscences on these Sundays. The 
Cardinal and the other virtues, the sacraments, the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, whatever is uppermost in her grateful mind she trans- 
mits to us for our edification and instruction. In particular, how- 
ever, does she ever and again recall the gifts of baptism and the 
Eucharist, the corner stones of our spiritual edifice. 


A third motif of the Church's liturgy of the post-Pentecostal 
period is that of following in the footsteps of her Bridegroom. She 
recalls His labor and His sufferings, and thereby teaches us that our 
struggles against Satan are in the strength of our Head, and hence 
certain of success. And finally, as we progress towards the last Sun- 
days, the yearning for the ultimate goal of perfect union with Him 
in eternity sounds ever more clearly and insistently. Maranatha! 
Come, Lord Jesus, come! 





Oo 


ST. PAUL’S GUILD: A TRUE APOSTOLATE 


The growth of interest in Catholic thought is a mark of our 
day. In so far as it is evident among Catholics themselves and not 
only among non-Catholics, it is a hopeful sign of our long-awaited 
inner awakening. The various new libraries, moreover, and centers 
for dissemination of Catholic literature that are springing up in 
large numbers over the country are excellent projects of a virile 
Catholic apostolate. 


During a recent stay in the East, the writer of these lines had 
occasion to visit St. Paul’s Guild in New York City (117 East 
57th Street). The Guild has developed an extensive book and 
magazine reading service in a very short time. However, customers 
come to it not only for advice on reading but also for much wider 
information on things Catholic. All the best books of Catholic 
literature of our day are to be had at the Guild’s bookshop; and 
the present demand for Catholic literature is evidenced not only 
by the rising sales over the counter, but especially also by the fact 
that fifty per cent of the sales are through the mails. In the past 
year books were ordered from and sent to all parts of the United 
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States and Canada, to Chile, Argentine, Brazil, the Philippines, 
Cuba, Hawaii, France and England. Selected books of readings 
are offered to readers, and subscriptions to foreign magazines got- 
ten for those who apply for them. Missals of all kinds abound in 
the shop and are sold in great numbers. Even a special binding was 
procured for some missals that were purchased as gifts for the holi- 
days or for other special occasions. 

The growing activity of the St. Paul Guild in these respects 
is most encouraging for all who are seeking signs of reviving Cath- 
olic life, and it is a glowing tribute to the spirit and efforts of 
those who have given themselves so generously to the chief work 
of the Guild. This is none other than the most necessary and most 
truly Christian work of extending aid to converts to Catholicism 
from other religions—especially such converts as have literally 
given up their all for their new faith and are in dire need as a 
consequence of their following the call of Christ. What a Christ- 
like mission this is need not be pointed out in our pages; nor is it 
necessary to stress the fact that there has been considerable Catholic 
neglect in the past in this regard. 

A leaflet on this work, entitled ‘““Ten Facts About Convert- 
Aid,”’ gives the following account of present activities: 

“1. $12,556.75 has been given by the St. Paul Guild since 
March, 1934, to former Protestant clergy and others 
who by becoming Catholics have lost their means of 
earning a livelihood. 

‘2. The total donations made to former Protestant clergy- 
men and others have averaged $370.00 monthly. 

‘3. Twenty former Protestant clergymen from the Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches have been given 
material assistance. 

‘4, Four former Protestant nuns have been given financial 
aid. 

‘5. Those helped are located in thirteen different States 
of the Union. 

‘6. Three former Protestant clergymen now studying for 
the priesthood are being helped by the Guild. 
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“7. $4,175.04 has been extended in convert-aid since Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

“8. The Guild is helping regularly in ten individual sit- 
uations. 

“9. No person helped has been completely dependent up- 
on the Guild for more than a year. Every convert 
clergyman is striving heroically to earn his own living. 

“10. Financial assistance is extended only under the advice 

of the local pastor and with the approval of the bish- 
op of the diocese.”’ 

Only too often have Catholics, under the unconscious influ- 
ence of pagan individualism, given but a cold reception to their 
newly converted brethren, not to speak of extending them a help- 
ing hand in their need, such as the early Christians so gladly ex- 
tended to all who were in want or distress. Today we are again 
more conscious of the divine bond that unites all members of 
Christ’s mystical body, and the St. Paul’s Guild is a noble expres- 
sion of this fact. 

Not all of us are in a position to enter upon work such as 
theirs; but we can all help in it according to our abilities by prayers 
and material aid. ““You can help this great work by renewing your 
membership and enlisting your friends in this apostolic charity,” 
says the above-quoted leaflet. Ordering books from the Guild’s 
shop will help to make it a self-supporting and possibly profitable 
venture whose proceeds will be used to further the work of its 
noble apostolate among converts. Further aid can be extended by 
all who will for Christ's sake give up something of their own sub- 
stance as far as circumstances allow and send it to the Guild in sup- 
port of its splendid work. How thoroughly Christian such aid will 
be, and what an acceptable offering on God's altar in one’s next 
participation in the Mass! 

Oo 


THE LITURGY AS THE SOLUTION OF THE 
NEGRO PROBLEM 
Recently a white girl appeared at a lecture with a young col- 
ored woman. The speaker was addressing an audience of college 
and university students on the moral implications of law. In this 
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group, the black girl was accepted as casually and kindly as her 
white companion. Several persons nodded to her and called her by 
name. She took part in the discussion and after the program left, 
laughing and talking with a group of white girls. There was no 
hint of condescension or strain. The black girl was one of us. 


Three months ago this could hardly have happened. If a negro 
had been asked into a study club, the group would automatically 
have disintegrated. The young woman who entered the hall with 
a black companion would immediately have been branded as queer, 
or worse, and become more or less a social outcast. At that time, 
when we thought of negroes at all, we considered them as a defi- 
nitely inferior people. 

One of the most potent factors in overcoming this prejudice, 
apparently so deep-seated in our community, has been the forma- 
tion of a liturgical club at a Catholic college for women in the 
vicinity. Membership in the club was not limited to students at the 
college, and several negro girls were invited to attend. Every Sun- 
day afternoon during the winter, about twenty of us came together. 
Sometimes we read aloud and discussed articles on the liturgy and 
its implications, from such magazines as ORATE FRATRES, Liturgy 
and Sociology, or the Catholic Worker. On two afternoons, Father 
Furfeys’ stirring Fire on the Earth and Helen Walsh's Saints and 
Social Work were reviewed. Always there was a table of new books 
and periodicals dealing with the liturgy and its allied subjects. Oc- 
casionally, priests especially interested in and informed about the 
liturgy came to speak to us. In this way we have met Father Virgil 
Michel, Father Bussard and Father William Busch. The meetings 
were always informal. As we acquired new realizations of what 
the liturgy means in the life of the mystical body of Christ, our 
discussion was centered always, whether explicitly or not, on the 
problem of what we could do to live Christ more completely, and 
of how we could share our God-gift of appreciation for the liturgy 
with others. We talked about how the Catholic Worker staff in 
New York was living the liturgy. We talked of how an effective 
faith in the mystical body of Christ could solve the present prob- 

lems of society; of how social Catholicism, generally practiced, 
could overcome such evils as war, class hatred, unequal distribution 
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of wealth, interracial prejudice, the totalitarian state. We talked 
about the obstacles in our own small sphere, and as we talked, racial 
prejudice was forgotten. Increasingly, as we found ourselves in the 
divine life, we also discovered the negroes—as other Christs, as 
more than brothers. Naturally, our contact with them taught us 
to appreciate the charm, intelligence and essential simplicity of the 
negro. One must respect this people who can strive without bitter- 
ness against the almost insuperable obstacles society has erected 
against them. 

Recently we spent an entire day of special liturgical action. 
In the morning we attended Mass in a seminary church where the 
entire congregation sings the Gregorian chant with unforgettable 
reverence and precision. Later, we heard Father William Busch 
speak on the drama of the Mass. He made us realize the social 
character of the great Sacrifice and of Christianity itself, and left 
us with a warm gratitude for the divine solicitude expressed in 
the cycle of the liturgical year and of the canonical hours, and with 
a renewed appreciation for the art of the liturgy, both in its ex- 
terior form and in its inner nature as the mode of contact between 
God and man which was effected by the Incarnation. At noon, feel- 
ing very Catholic Worker-ish, we prepared our own meal. Nothing 
can create such a joyous spirit of understanding among people as 
cooking and eating together. It was somewhat of an early Chris- 
tian agape. The experiences of the morning, the Mass and the en- 
thusiastic lecture, hung over us still. For the moment, at least, all 
was right with the world for us. We were courageous against the 
time when the moment would pass as such interludes always do. 

Late in the afternoon, we finished our discussions and gathered 
in a semicircle to say Compline together. Our room was a west 
room and the college is situated on high land, overlooking miles 
of gorgeous country. The great thing as we prayed was that in the 
infinite bounty of God our prayer was most pleasing to Him, for 
it was the prayer of Christ and of the mystical body which we were 
offering. It was but a small thing that the words were magnificent 
poetry, and that we were looking into the winter sunset. 

GENEVIEVE M. CASEY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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LITURGICAL An important series of articles by Karl Adam on 
BRIEFS “The Theological Bases of the Liturgy’’ is at pres- 
ent appearing in Les Questions Liturgiques et Pa- 

roissiales. Our readers will be pleased to know that ORATE FRA- 
TRES has secured exclusive rights to publish the series in English 
translation. If their reception will prove as favorable as we believe 
it will, the articles may also be printed in pamphlet form later. 


A plea for a more fraternal attitude towards our non-Latin 
brethren in Christ was made by a correspondent in our previous 
issue. He particularly voiced the hope that Eastern rite Catholics 
receive proper recognition at representative ecclesiastical gatherings. 
We are happy to report a recent instance in which our correspond- 
ent’s hope was more than realized. At a Coronation service in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Greek Ruthenian Catholics were officially invited 
to join with their Roman confreres in the celebration of a Solemn 
High Mass coram episcopo. As a special mark of fraternal union, 
the Gospel of the Mass was sung according to the Ruthenian rite, 
special permission therefor having been secured from the Holy See 
by His Excellency the Archbishop, Most Rev. A. A. Sinnott, D.D. 
The following paragraph from an editorial in the Northwest Re- 
view is enlightening: “‘It was announced in this paper last week 
that members of the Greek Ruthenian Rite would participate in 
the Coronation service to be held in Winnipeg next Wednesday. 
Judging by the number of enquiries received, this announcement 
appears to have been the cause of concern to some readers. We hast- 
en to assure our enquirers that, other things being equal, a member 
of the Greek Ruthenian Rite has just as much right to the name 
Catholic as any member of the Latin Rite.” If the very Catholicity 
of the Eastern rite Catholics is called into question by our laity, it 
is a strong indication that our own attitude towards them in the 
past has often left much to be desired. 


“In his final message to the archdiocesan Catholic Action 
conference, Archbishop Howard made an impassioned plea in be- 
half of the liturgical movement. His words, given with an earnest- 
ness and a feeling that made them eloquently impressive, made real 
the beauty of the liturgy and gave a sense of value to the liturgical 
movement. All who had the privilege of hearing them were pro- 
foundly stirred by them.’’—Editorial in the Catholic Sentinel of 
Portland, Ore., May 6. 


An edifying example of fraternal charity, centering in the lit- 
urgy, was given when more than a thousand religious of the Arch- 
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diocese of San Francisco actively assisted at the annual Solemn 
Pontifical Mass offered for their deceased brethren. The Mass was 
celebrated at St. Mary’s Cathedral by His Excellency, the Arch- 
bishop, and the entire vast congregation, priests, nuns and broth- 
ers, joined in singing the Gregorian chant Requiem. All the orders 
and congregations in the archdiocese were represented at this truly 
corporate Sacrifice of petition and atonement. 


A series of lectures on the liturgical movement, delivered at 
the 1936 Kingston (Ont.) Summer School of Catechetics by the 
Rev. E. M. Leacy, P.P., president of the school staff, proved very 
effective in arousing interest in the subject. The series was recently 
published in the Canadian Freeman, and, according to an editorial 
note accompanying the final instalment, was appreciatively received 
by the readers. The ecclesia discens is willing to follow if the ec- 
clesia docens shows the way. 


The role of the liturgy in Catholic education is well brought 
out in an article entitled ‘“The Schools and the Leakage: a Sug- 
gestion,’’ in the latest number of the Sower. The author, Ronald 
A. Colsell, prefaces his remarks by quoting from the London 
Catholic Herald: ‘“The root-cause of the ‘leakage’ is the ignorance 
of our Catholic youth—not ignorance of the catechism, but ignor- 
ance of the Faith as the revealed philosophy of life, minds stunted 
and starved of nourishment in their Faith, at fourteen years of age.”’ 
Liturgy, however, is the living out of Faith; it is the Church's life, 
of whose stream the individual must form part. The necessity of 
active participation in this divinely appointed manner of life is 
therefore apparent, if religion is to become a vital thing in the 
youth’s existence. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music offers an accredited 
course in Gregorian chant: its principles, interpretation, rendition, 
conducting and pedagogy. The Conservatory is featuring this course 
as one of fundamental value to all students of music. The institu- 
tion is under the aspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and is affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. 


We have several times heard appreciative comments on the 
choir of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Calgary, Alta., for their prayerful 
and technically expert rendition of the best liturgical music. Last 
month this choir, composed of thirty-eight boys and sixteen men, 
in a public concert under the patronage of His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Francis P. Carroll, “‘let their light shine’ for the benefit of 
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other church choirs and of the general public. Their attempt to 
popularize the Church's music of worship seems to have found a 
hearty response. Press reports gave particular praise to the Gregor- 
ian chant numbers on the program. 


Our weekly glance through the Pittsburgh Catholic and the 
Catholic Observer has led us to the conviction that the Pittsburgh 
Diocesan Music Commission is among the most active and most 
effective of the country in raising the level of liturgical music and 
in futhering an understanding of liturgical worship. Its latest 
undertaking was a diocesan convention of organists and choir mem- 
bers—four hundred organists and eight thousand volunteer sing- 
ers, three thousand men and five thousand boys, belong to the or- 
ganization! At this two-day gathering, there were demonstration 
programs of organ playing, of Gregorian chant and of polyphony; 
a lecture on the liturgical apostolate by Rev. John J. McDonough, 
and others on particular aspects of the liturgy, followed by open 
discussions; a Solemn High Mass at the Cathedral, in which all 
took part; and a final exhortation by His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Hugh C. Boyle, to continue the good work that has already made 
such heartening progress. Much credit for the success of the Com- 
mission's work goes to Rev. C. A. Sanderbeck, its secretary, whose 
stimulating column in the two Pittsburgh diocesan weeklies we 
recommend to our readers. 


Liturgy and Sociology announces a Farm-Summer School, ‘‘a 
co-operative venture combining a full liturgical life with manual 
labor and study.’ Five two-week sessions will be held consecu- 
tively from June 20 to August 29. Subjects to be treated are: lit- 
urgy and sociology, liturgy and life, and the mystical body of 
Christ. There will be one hour of lecture and discussion in each 
subject daily. A daily High Mass will be sung in common by all, 
y well as daily Lauds and Vespers in English and Compline in 

atin. 





Oo 


COMMUNICATIONS 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


To the Editor:—Mr. Eugene P. McSweeney’s report on the St. Joseph 
Center of the League of the Divine Office has aroused much interest here. 
He and his associates deserve high praise for their work in spreading the 
recital of the divine office among the laity. 

Conditions differ so much between the large, well-established dioceses 
of the East and the missionary dioceses of the West, that the rather 
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elaborate system of administrative direction recommended by Mr. McSwee- 
ney could hardly be expected to work equally well in both. Moreover, it 
has been suggested to the Collegium Gregorianum more than once that 
“a goodly percentage of the really worth-while reforms in the Church 
have come from the laity.” Without claiming that this is true, I would 
certainly suggest that too much clerical direction would destroy that 
spontaneousness which is one of the most inspiring and attractive aspects 
of the movement as it exists in English-speaking countries today. Conse- 
quently I feel that the Liturgical Press is to be commended for restricting 
its role to advice, encouragement, and enrolment. 

As Mr. McSweeney points out, a satisfactory ceremonial, preferably 
in English, is a necessity for correct recital of the office in common. 
Adrian Fortescue’s classic work, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite De- 
scribed, published by Burns Oates & Washbourne of London, is clear and 
reliable. Any details not adequately covered by Fortescue (for no ceremo- 
nial in any language seems to be absolutely complete) could no doubt be 
submitted to the “Questions and Answers” department of OraTE FRra- 
TRES. 

The members of the Collegium Gregorianum of Victoria are looking 
forward to reading further reports from organizers of the League of the 
Divine Office. 

You may be interested to know that the new bishop of Victoria, the 
Most Rev. John C. Cody, has not only approved of the Collegium Gregori- 
anum, but has shown his approval in a most practical way: by officiating 
at Compline sung by the Collegium and celebrating a dialogue Mass with 
us in attendance. They were among his first public acts as bishop. Com- 
pline was sung in the chapel of St. Joseph’s Hospital here on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 20. We sang—needless to say—the Tuesday psalms. After- 
wards His Lordship expressed his surprise and pleasure at finding an active 
“liturgical movement” in operation in such a relatively remote place as 
Victoria, and promised us his full support at all times. About forty me n- 
bers, practically all the local ones, attended, besides a large “gallery.” The 
dialogue Mass was celebrated in St. Andrew’s Cathedral the following 
morning. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Vic MonrTALpI 


Victoria, B. C. 


To the Editor: —We have two chapters of the League of the Divine Office 
formed and meeting regularly at the College here. They wished me to send 
in their names so that they might share in the prayers of the others who 
are saying the breviary as members of the League. Another group is in 
process of formation. . . . One group meets every Wednesday afternoon, 
the other on alternate Thursdays. A feature of the meetings is the choral 
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recitation of Compline in English. All members are very enthusiastic 
and zealous about trying to get others to join with them in prayer. 
Yours very sincerely, 


SisTER M. AQuiIN 
Catholic Junior College 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FATHER MARTINDALE’S “LITURGY REFORM” 


To the Editor:—I should like to add a corollary to Father Martindale’s 
interesting article, “Liturgy Reform.” It is “Calendar Reform.” 

A perpetual calendar—the so-called ““World Calendar,” for instance, 
which I had the honor to explain some time ago in your pages—would 
be the only logical and satisfactory way of bringing about some of the 
things which Father Martindale desires. The distinction between “‘sim- 
ples,” “doubles,” etc., would fall by the way, for offices and masses would 
be invariable for each day of the year. The need of turning pages for 
commemorations would also be eliminated, since the commemorations 
would be the same each year, and could be incorporated into the office of 
the day. 

Without a permanent calendar, including a fixed Easter, it is impos- 
sible to see how an invariable liturgy can be had. I think, therefore, I have 
every right to claim Father Martindale as a convert to the growing move- 
ment for calendar reform. 

Yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


To the Editor:—There are two points about which I would like to write, 
and which I would like to see discussed. 

I believe that a great obstacle in promoting the intelligent participa- 
tion of the laity in the liturgy is the use of the Latin language in the 
non-essential parts. Thus the Mass of the Catechumens is principally 
prayer and instruction. It would be desirable to use the vernacular for 
these, so that the laity may pray with the Church and also learn how 
the Church prays. The same holds true for some of the ceremonies sur- 
rounding the sacraments. 

Another point is what may be called the liturgical “novena,” con- 
sisting of the vigil and the octave of the feast. If the faithful would be 
taught to observe these, they would learn to celebrate with the Church. 
At present it usually happens that a novena is celebrated before the feast, 
and no notice is taken of the octave. 

Devotedly yours in the Lord, 
(Rev.) A Fyme 

St. Kyran’s, P. B., Newfoundland 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 
a ae Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1937. Pp. x-137. Cloth, 
The title together with the subtitle, “Some Fundamentals of the 

Quadragesimo Anno,” give a good indication of the purpose and scope of 
the volume. Whether it is so “utterly unique” in the field as the blurb 
makes it out to be, however, we are inclined to doubt. But it is an ex- 
cellent piece of work by a competent scholar and popularizer—a rare 
combination, by the way—and it should be of real assistance in spread- 
ing the social gospel of the papal encyclical in English-speaking countries. 
The Rerum novarum and the Quadragesimo anno have been paid enough 
lip service to last us for awhile: their names are eagerly mouthed by all, 
and vague generalities are indulged in, but thorough study and application 
of their doctrine are still the exception. Msgr. Canon Jackman of Eng- 
land put things rather forcefully, but correctly withal, in a recent ad- 
dress: ““The working classes have a grievance. The communists offer them 
a remedy—and so do we—with this difference, that whereas the com- 
munists understand their program ang force it upon their public with a 
will, we Catholics take the trouble neither to understand our own pro- 
gram, to work it out and adopt it, nor to force it upon the attention of 
our public. We are indeed the milk-and-water defenders of the most sen- 
sational and revolutionary program that was ever designed to avert a 
social crash, and the working classes are right insofar as having the goods, 
we have failed to deliver them. We have the directions of our leaders, but 
we have failed to translate them to the people concerned; we have shied 
at the duty of getting into the work-yards and thundering out, with ac- 
cents which the communists have monopolized, the social program that 
lay buried in our encyclicals for the delight and instruction, as it would 
seem, of our intellectuals, whereas they were written for the workmen, 
and for them alone.” 


Dom Virgil in his book succeeds in making the Quadragesimo annv 
concrete and understandable to the average man. It is a clear-cut exposi- 
tion of the principles of the encyclical applied to our present social con- 
ditions. Social justice, private ownership, wages and labor, the dictatorship 
of finance, socialism, the state and economics, the corporative order— 
each problem is carefully weighed and clarified. In fact, clarity is the vol- 
ume’s outstanding characteristic. Nor, following the lead of the encyclical, 
does the author neglect to explain the fundamental necessity of a spir- 
itual reconstruction before a reform of our social disorder is possible. But 
it comes as a surprise that in the chapter devoted to this aspect of the 
problem (VIII), the editor of OnaTE FRATREs does not even mention the 
role of the liturgy. The author knows his St. Thomas, and makes good 
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use of him in his explanations. The volume’s detailed index will prove 
most helpful. 
G. L. D. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN MIDDLE ENGLISH HOMILETIC AND DE- 
VOTIONAL VERSE. A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, in Partial Fulfilment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. By Sister Loretta McGarry, A.M., of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur. The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
1936. Pp. xix-283. Paper bound, n. p. g. 

Although primarily a work of literary research, the present volume 
will hold an important interest for the student of theology and liturgy. 
In her analysis, the author limits herself to that Middle English literature 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which was written in verse, and 
which was strictly homiletic or devotional in content and appeal. 

Besides an introduction, which briefly outlines the traditional Cath- 
olic faith in regard to the holy Eucharist, the work in general is divided 
into two parts. The first part embraces the homiletic verse, a critical sur- 
vey of which evinces the “apostolicity” of the doctrine there expressed 
relative to the institution of the holy Eucharist, its character as a sacra- 
ment and as a sacrifice. The second part is restricted to the versified 
devotional literature and stresses the affective element of eucharistic wor- 
ship. The entire treatise is profusely documented, well written, and gives 
evidence of thorough and painstaking application. Although there are 
eleven pages of bibliography listed, we might further suggest the two 
excellent works, De Liturgia Universim, by Callewaert, and Annus Li- 
turgicus, by Gatterer, S.J. Readers who are not acquainted with Middle 
English spelling and phraseology may find some difficulty in deciphering 
the quotations from original documents, although in general the para- 
phrasing of the same by the author obviates this difficulty. 

Of special interest to the student of liturgy are some of the eucharis- 
tic practices as reflected in the devotional verse of that period. Not many 
decades past, the sacrifice of the Mass was regarded as an individualistic 
rather than a cooperative act. A return to the conception of the Mass as a 
co-offering and co-participation with the priest by reason of sharing 
Christ’s priesthood through baptism harkens back to the same conviction 
as expressed in Middle English devotional verse. Detailed “rubrics” for 
the laity picture for us the collective nature of their prayer. The benefits 
of the Mass that accrue to the individual are not stressed to the detriment 
of the social nature of their prayer; they realize that, as members of the 
mystical body, all have a common or community share in her spiritual 
treasury. 

The author gives evidence that although monthly holy Communion 
was the general practice, the faithful were urged to communicate spir- 
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itually every time they assisted at the holy Sacrifice. It is interesting to 
note that, in some isolated localities, the communicant did not receive 
the sacred Species on his tongue, as was custom, but in his hand; distribu- 
tion of holy Communion likewise took place after Mass. The ancient cus- 
tom of giving a few drops of unconsecrated wine to the communicant, 
to facilitate the swallowing of the sacred Host, and the distribution of 
blessed bread after Mass, were customs observed during those centuries. 

Interest will also attach to the descriptive expressions used to desig- 
nate the various elements and appurtenances of the Mass. These and many 
other points of theological and liturgical interest, over and above its excel- 
lence as literary research, bespeak for the present volume a wide circle 
of readers. 


M. L. L. 


THE INDEX TO AMERICAN CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS. By Eugene P. 
Willging. The Catholic Library Service, St. Paul, Minn. 1937. Pp. 128. 
Paper, $1.25. 

According to the dictionary, the word “‘pamphleteer” is often used 
as a term of contempt. That has its historical basis, but it strikes our 
modern ear rather strangely. For the pamphlet and the pamphleteer have 
graduated into the ranks of eminent respectability; they have, in fact, 
become for the Church a most effective means of popularizing her divine 
message. Given our manner of civilization, the pamphlet is well nigh in- 
dispensable: the ordinary person demands that his “medicine” be in con- 
centrated form, and, above all, pleasant to take. Catholic writers and 
publishers have been quick to fill the demand, and their yearly flood of 
pamphlets is eagerly snapped up by the general public. The only thing 
that was lacking to make the pamphlet campaign thoroughly efficient was 
a handy index of topics and titles available. That need is now filled, and 
pastors and teachers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Eugene Willging for 
having undertaken the laborious task. The Index lists 1,500 American 
Catholic pamphlets and booklets. In the topical index, a brief description 
of contents follows each entry. The Popular Liturgical Library publica- 
tions of the Liturgical Press are entered. The price of the paper-bound 
volume is excessive, even though the Index will prove a boon to most 


pastors. 


G. L. D. 


MIND AND THE MYSTERY. By C. J. Eustace. Longmans, Green & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. xx-314. Cloth, $2.50. 

This book was written “in the hope that it may strike some respon- 
sive chords in the minds and hearts of those who are confronted, in a per- 
sonal way, with the mystery of the universe and of life” (Introduction). 
It is an exposition of the “Catholic explanation,” both philosophical and 
theological, of the tremendous mystery of existence. “Our social injustices 
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are the result of spiritual and intellectual disorders. This fact alone makes 
the doctrinal apostolate essential today, for the faithful must acquire a 
positive penetration of the truths of religion.” 

The first chapters, on knowledge and intelligence, explain the philo- 
sophical attitudes of Catholic thought. The uninitiated will not always 
find these pages easy reading. But the exposition is in the main correct, 
though there are many minor slips of various kinds. The author is ap- 
parently not so much at his ease in this field as in the later chapters on the 
supernatural aspects of the Catholic attitude and life, which are a much 
improved part, as well as the most important, of the book. The mysteries 
of life, faith, religious thought, divine revelation, the nature of belief, etc., 
are dealt with in a clear and sympathetic way. A last chapter on “‘Con- 
templation and the Modern World” relates all this convincingly with 
conditions as we find them today in the modern world. 

There are many good passages worth quoting. One must suffice here: 
“A Christian, living the life demanded of him by the coming of Christ, 
has an ideal of the kind of man he should be. When he is that kind of 
man, he does not have to worry about what he does, for he will never do 
anything that will prevent him from being a Christian man. The moral 
aspect of religion, then, is not a question of things to be done, or not 
to be done; it is more than this. Morality does not consist in a collection 
of prohibitions but concerns itself with the true meaning of man” (pp. 
231-32). 

V. M. 


ne 


MODESTY. A Psychological Study of Its Instinctive Character. By J. De La 

Vaissiere, S.J. Translated by the Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, Ed.M., Ph.D 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. Pp. iv-163. Cloth, $1.50 net 

Modesty is a virtue as beautiful as it is appealing. Although its full 
perfection is the result only of a full Christian life, the seeds of modesty 
must be sown on the virgin soil of the youthful soul. To facilitate this 
difficult and discreet task, our author, in the first part of his book, ana- 
lyzes on purely psychological lines the existence, nature, and individuation 
of instinctive modesty; the second part is devoted to the education of 
instinctive modesty with special reference to purity. The treastise is 
developed according to the time-proven principles of Christian teaching. 
The volume will appeal primarily to professors of psychology. 

me & 4. 


THE MYSTICAL CHRIST. Introduction to the Study of the Supernatural 
Character of the Church. By Rev. John C. Gruden. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pp. xv-343. Cloth, $3.25. 
Father Gruden has written a courageous book. He has attempted a 
systematic theological presentation of the doctrine of the mystical body 
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without avoiding or soft-pedaling any of the numerous problems it pre- 
sents. In this respect, his can be called a pioneer work, and he deserves 
full recognition for the satisfactory manner in which he has performed 
the task. It is only when one casts about for other works with which to 
compare it, that one realizes how scarce the strictly theological literature 
on the subject is in our language. (Of “‘edificational” literature there has 
fortunately been an ever increasing amount during the past decade.) If, 
therefore, the reviewer in the following will take issue with a number of 
the author’s conclusions, he in no wise wishes to leave the impression 
that the book is not very much worth while. For it is. It belongs on the 
theological shelf of every priest interested in the subject—and what priest 
can afford not to be concerned with this fundamental dogma? The mys- 
tical body was the pivotal doctrine of the theology of St. Paul, as it was 
the central theme of Augustine and Thomas. Its importance for ascetical 
theology is obvious, and it has been made good use of by recent writers. 
Yet, strangely enough, only since the Council of the Vatican has the 
doctrine been the object of systematic theological research: a goodly 
number of details are still highly controversial. It may be said that the 
dogma is at present in the process of theological clarification; and Father 
Gruden’s book will contribute its bit in the advancement of this process. 
But it will also by that very token arouse healthy discussion and criticism 
—which is as it should be. 

The introductory first chapter gives a handy bird’s eye view of the 
varying prominence enjoyed by the doctrine in popular and theological 
thought throughout the centuries. But the author’s belief that “the leaders 
of the Protestant religious revolt in the sixteenth century knew little 
or nothing about the theology of the great scholastics of the Middle Ages 
[concerning the mystical body]” (p. 18) is no longer tenable in the 
light of Dr. Wilhelm Wagner’s recent thorough study, “Die Kirche als 
Corpus Christi Mysticum beim jungen Luther” in the Zeitschrift fuer 
hath. Theologie (vol. 61, pp. 29-98). The concluding paragraph of this 
same chapter, moreover, strikes us as entirely too facile a résumé. To sav 
that “during the patristic period all emphasis was placed upon the inner 
vital elements within the church” to the almost total ignoring of the 
external, visible aspect, is to forget the strenuous battles waged by the 
Fathers against the various “spiritual” churches—Montanism, Novatian- 
ism, Donatism. The statement is, furthermore, sufficiently gainsaid by the 
quotations from the Fathers which the author himself adduces (pp. 103- 
132). 

The quotation-marked terminology of the section on the “Analogy 
Between Social Organizations and Human Bodies” (pp. 27-32) left this 
reviewer slightly dazed, although he sympathizes with the difficulty of 
finding proper English equivalents for the German Gemeinschaft, Gesell- 
schaft, etc. 
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The author makes an eloquent plea for a proper distinction between 
the purely metaphorical and the “quasi-proper” use of the word “head” 
in referring to Christ (pp. 69 ff. in note). We heartily concur. Too 
much loose talk has resulted from failure to distinguish. But we find it 
difficult to believe that St. Paul himself was not aware of the distinction; 
that, e.g., Christ’s “headship” over all creation, and His “headship” over 
the Church which is His body, were synonymous to his mind. On p. 86 
we read: “All men are potential members of the mystical body of Christ. 
. . . The graces of the Lord, however, are transmitted to them only on 
condition that they become actual (and active) members of the visible, 
mystical organism.” This is manifestly incorrect in view of the author’s 
own theory that baptism of water alone incorporates into this organism. 
Furthermore, do Eastern “orthodox” theologians reject a visible hierarchy 
as do most Protestant sects (p. 134), or do they reject merely the mon- 
archical constitution of the Church with its primacy of jurisdiction? 

It is in his treatment of “The Mystical Body and the Communion of 
Saints” (pp. 151-162) that the author is most strikingly original. Accord- 
ing to him, the mystical body includes only baptized-with-water mem- 
bers of the Church Militant, i.e., here on earth (viatores); it is by no 
means identical with the communion of saints, which is a moral body, an 
invisible society, composed of the saints in heaven, the souls in purgatory, 
and the “saints” (in broad sense) here on earth. This theory is the piéce 
de résistance of the book. We do not intend to discuss the theory at any 
great length in this review, since the question will be treated in a series of 
articles on the mystical body which are being prepared for publication in 
OraTE Fratres. We believe that the theory arises, on the one hand, from 
making excessive demands upon the meaning of the word “mystical,” in 
the sense of sacramental; on the other, from the fear lest the quasi-physi- 
calness of the union between Christ and His members be not sufficiently 
safeguarded. If, however, the union between Christ and the saints in 
heaven is only a moral union, if He is only their juridical head (p. 161), 
this would, we believe, logically lead to a denial of this very quasi-physi- 
calness of His union with baptized viatores which the author is at such 
pains to guarantee. His theory also forces him to go contrary to the 
generally accepted position and the explicit declaration of the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent that the words “communio sanctorum” in the 
Apostles’ Creed do not express a new reality but are merely explanatory 
of “ecclesia sancta.” His attempt to justify his position in an Appendix 
to the volume (pp. 313-319) is not very convincing, all the less so since 
he fails to consider the testimony of an authority on the history of the 
Creed like Kattenbusch. Finally, if the “formal cause of the communion 
of saints is grace,” how can those in sin belong to it (p. 161)? 

We are glad to see that the author is not in agreement with the all 
too common body-soul theory of the Church, according to which those 
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unbaptized may belong to the soul of the Church (p. 172 f.). In treat- 
ing of the sacraments, it would have been more logical to consider the 
sacraments of organic structure before those of organic life and growth. 
In chapter X, he rightly emphasizes the sacramental character, but fails 
to draw the necessary conclusions as to the character’s role in incorporat- 
ing men into Christ. A passing reference to this effect on p. 249 is ap- 
parently canceled by another statement on p. 253. We also believe that 
confirmation as a sacrament of organic structure is insufficiently treated. 
Merely to connect it up with the “soldier of Christ” and the “duty to 
defend the Church” ideas does not do justice to the structural role of 
the sacrament. 

Lest we end up on a note of adverse criticism, and thus, contrary 
to our intentions, leave an unfavorable impression of the book with our 
readers, we wish in conclusion to signalize several further praiseworthy 
features. The author has made good use of the liturgy as a fons theologica, 
and has also repeatedly shown the logical necessity of the liturgical move- 
ment once the doctrine of the mystical body is grasped. (We are grateful 
for his kind reference to the work of OraTE Fratres.) And finally, he is 
to be congratulated on the excellent select bibliography on the mystical 
body which is appended to the volume. It is a valuable conclusion to a 
valuable book. 

G. L. D. 


THE NEWMAN BOOK OF RELIGION. Edited by Aloysius Ambruzzi, S.J. 

a E. J. Coldwell Ltd., London, England. 1937. Pp. xii-199. Cloth, 

s ° 

The reviewer well remembers the thrill of pleasure he experienced 
about a decade ago when in Karl Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism he found 
Cardinal Newman listed with Origen, Augustine, and Thomas as one of 
the Church’s greatest minds. Newman as a stylist is frequently extolled. 
But Newman as a theologian has been sadly neglected by most of us. 
Yet it was his capacity of interpreting the ancient faith and its principles 
in terms of modern learning and language, it was his ability of showing 
the beautiful harmony of faith and reason that constitutes his principal 
claim to our grateful recognition. It was, therefore, a happy thought that 
led Father Ambruzzi to compile a “religion book” from passages of New- 
man’s writings. While one may differ with the author regarding the best 
manner of arranging these texts—he divides them into “apologetics” and 
“Christian doctrine,” and gives them equal prominence—the fact remains 
that we have here a valuable collateral reading book for the student and 
a handy reference work for the teacher. The quotations on the mystical 
body, the Mass, the priesthood of Christ, the sacraments, etc., are of a 
warmth and beauty that inspire. 

G. L. D. 
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THE VERNACULAR MISSAL IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By Rev. 
Paul Bussard. Published by the Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1937. Pp. 167. Price, $1.00. 

This dissertation presented in the graduate school of arts and sciences 
of the Catholic University of Amerira is a valuable contribution to the 
study and discussion of an important topic; for it is concerned with the 
problem of the participation of the laity in the eucharistic Sacrifice, the 
center of Catholic life and action. Pleasing in its style and informative 
in content, it is also stimulating and thought-provoking. 

After an interesting survey of the history of the vernacular missal, 
the author presents a study of the actual results consequent upon popular 
use of the missal. These are determined on the basis of a questionnaire 
submitted to numbers of the laity who have used the missal and to schools 
and to pastors. The author deserves full credit for the findings which are 
thus revealed under his capable direction. But the reader will also observe 
with interest the frequent side-lights which are contributed by those 
who reply to the questions. 

The conclusions deriving from the questionnaire regard not only the 
benefits obtained from active participation in the holy Sacrifice through 
the use of the missal, but also the difficulties attending its use and the 
various means by which these may be overcome. The author examines 
and appraises the literature at present available for ordinary teaching of 
the use of the missal. He finds that our present pedagogical instruments 
in this matter leave much to be desired, both as to amount and as to 
quality. Books of instruction are inclined to favor allegorical explanations 
of texts and ceremonies which are often subjective and contradictory, 
and they dwell too exclusively on the externals of the Mass. It is desirable 
that more attention be given to sound doctrinal and ascetical content. 

This dissertation will render good service in educational circles and 
will also be read with interest and profit by the clergy and laity in general. 

W. B. 





1e) 
The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 

[THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: The Following of Christ. The 
Spiritual Diary of Gerard Groote (1340-1384). Translated into Eng- 
lish from original Netherlandish texts by Joseph Malaise, S.J. 1937. Pp. 
xlv-273. Cloth, $2.50. 

THE DOLPHIN PRESS, Philadelphia, Pa.: The Rite of Adult Baptism. Trans- 
lated and Explained by the Benedictine Fathers of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, 
Wash. 1937. Pp. 84. Paper, sixty cents; five for $2.50. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Second Book of Short Organ Inter- 
ludes for Liturgical Use. By Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., Organist and 
Choirmaster of Downside Abbey. 1937. Price, 2s 6d. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Disciplinary Decrees of the General 
Councils. Text, Translation, and Commentary. By Rev. H. J. Schroeder, 
O.P. 1937. Pp. viii-669. Cloth, $6.00. 
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